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Founded by M. N. Roy 

Indian Renaissance Institute was founded on November 20, 
1946, to develop, organise and conduct a movement to be called 
the Indian Renaissance Movement, whose object will be to 
mscue the positive contributions of ancient Indian thought and 
learning so that they may inspire a great intellectual and 
critical and scientific spirit in order to rescue the intellectual 
in Indian tradition; to organise historical research with a 
critical and scientific spirit in order to rescue the intellectual 
attainments and cultural traditions of India from the ruins of 
bigotry, orthodoxy and ignorance; to delve into the past so as 
to find an inspiration for future; to revaluate old values in 
the light of modern knowledge and experience ; to elaborate a 
system of philosophy adequate to present problems and future 
developments; to examine all current traditions of thought 
and behaviour as well as all problems with a critical and 
scientific attitude ; and to spread the spirit of Englightenment, 
Humanism and search for truth. 
Membership : \ 

Any person above the age of 18 who agrees with the aims 
and objects of the Institute and also its Rules and Regulations 
is eligible for membership. 


Activities : 


The Institute organises central and regional study camps 
for its members. It has a rescaech library: and is now engaged 
in building the M. N. Roy Archives. Under its auspices books, 
research papers, monographs and journals are being published 
from Calcutta. 


For -further details about the Institute write to : 
Mrs. Ellen Roy, 


Secretary, Indian Renaissance Institute, 
13, Mohini Road, Dehra Dun, U.P., India, 
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HE aim of education is to help the development of the 
young into dynamic personajities integrated in all aspects, 

physical, intellectual, moral and aesthetic. An individual is 
always changing. The aim of education is to guide this pro- 
cess in such a way that the change becomes purposeful and L 
meaningful. The changes that an individual undergoes must 
be an organic development. An organic development is not 
possible unless the different aspects of the human personality, 
its mind and its passions, instincts and emotions, develop har- 
moniously. Man’s emotional and intellectual life have their 
roots in his biological evolution; hence they are rationally 
comprehensible and can be informed by reason. A teacher 
must attempt to canalise all these strands in the child petso- 
nality in such a way that the individual learns to control them 
consciously, so as to produce ever better and more satisfactory 
results for the child himself, and help in the fuller realisation 
of his potentialities. Without the light of reason, instincts and 
emotions are blind and uncreative. 

The pedagogic method should be a rational method. The 
appeal of the teacher should be to human intellect and through 
it to the other faculties of the individual. All men alike are 
potentially rational, but every individual is unique. Hence 
a rational method, and appeal to reason, does not exclude a 
personal approach and individual discrimination if the 
method is to be effective. The uniqueness of individuals, how- 
ever, does not preclude communication and co-operation with 
others. On the contrary, cooperation in all fields of human 
existence, and comprehension of environments, distinguish 
man from the lower biological forms, and this is so because he 
is rational, But man’s very rationality abhors mechanical uni- 
formity. Because each man is unique, there can and need not 
be any single prescribed method of education, but choice and 
variety of method will enrich the process of education. Man 
is neither a cog in the wheels of society, nor is he, as some 
anarchist thinkers hold, an unmanageable and unamenable 
atom; hence there can and must be some=method in the sys- 
tem of education. Sa, 
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What is here suggested are certain general lines of approach 
and ideas. In no way do we claim that all of these are novel 
nor to have exhausted the subject. There is no limit to human 
ingenuity, in education as in any other field. But some new 
thinking is indeed required to improve the system of educa- 


tion to produce better men who alone can create a better so-_ 


ciety. Only a fully developed personality can have a balanced 
view of his place in relation to nature and to society, and in 
consequence make that relation increasingly harmonious and 
fruitful; by consciously utilising his intelligence and energy for 
the fuller unfoldment of his own personality, the individual 
enriches society. Obliterating increasingly what has come to 
be felt as an unbridgeable gulf and conflict between the indi- 
vidual and society, a man will assimilate elements of his own 
growth from his surroundings while making the maximum 
contribution to the shaping of his environments, including the 
lives of his fellow-men. To facilitate the rise of such indivi- 
duals is the aim of education. 


Education in Value 


One of the worst maladies of our time is that ethics is 
being debased to casuistry and axiology, aesthetics being vul- 
@arised to fads and fashions. Moral values are increasingly at 
a discount, and aesthetic enjoyment is debased to fun. 

Eminent teachers of ethics have said that values can never 
be learnt by simply having knowledge of them. A man may 
know by heart all the lofty utterings of wise men through the 
ages, and yet be morally insensitive. The best way to teach 
values is through personal influence and example of teachers 
who themselves personify those values in their own lives. The 
history of ethical thought may be a useful aid in such commu- 
nication, but the latter cannot replace the former method. 
Men learn more about values through actual practice and con- 
crete exemplary behaviour than through abstract generalise 
tions and theories. The teacher should endeavour to commu- 
nicate ethical values to his students through his own way of 
life, for which there can be no hard and fast rules. But among 
‘the fundamental moral principles which a teacher should com- 
municate to his pupils are (1) Regard for truthfulness; (2) 
Respect for the dignity of all human beings; (8) Universal 
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brotherhood of man and the unity of mankind; (4) A spirit of 
voluntary and Spontaneous co-operation as the most rational 
form `of social organisation, without conformism; (5) A sense 
of social responsibility and tolerance; (6) Fellow-feeling and 
sympathy for others; and (7) Respect for all forms of life and 
rejection of all forms of ugliness and cruelty. 

A full development of the hufhan personality is not possible 
without developing aesthetic sensibility. The child should be 
given full opportunity to develop his power to appreciate forms 

_ and colour and all forms of beauty, together with his power to 
express himself through different forms of art. Every child should 
be given the freest scope to express that power. The role of the 
teacher should be that of a guide with greater experience and 
technical skill but not an example to be copied. Too much 
training in the usual copying of art forms may spoil a child’s 
whole taste for art. It is important that there should be ample 
opportunity for every child to make things with his own hands. 
Through such work he will realise the power of his hands in- 
formed by his intelligence, the beauty that human beings can 
create, and the pride of creation and craftmanship. Such edu- 
cation should begin very early, as soon as the child feels an 
urge to express himself. Various methods of aesthetic educa- 
tion have been evolved and all can be tried in different cases. 
But always the teacher should remember that in an important 
sense every individual is unique, and as such can never be 
completely identified with others in any one category. 


Physical Education 


Development of a healthy body is as important as that of 
moral, aesthetic and intellectual development. ‘The psycho- 
logical effects of the methods of physical education can be far- 
reaching. In a democratic society any type of physical edu- 
cation which puts emphasis on regimentation and drill should 
be avoided. Physical development should not be carried to a 
point where the physical gets the better of the spiritual or the 
intellectual in the whole scheme of education. At the same 
time, without the physical, the intellectual or the spiritual has 
no existence. Mens sana in corpore sano, is an ancient wis- 
dom. Physical education should be given through such me- 
thods as gymnastics, dancing, swimming and other sports and 
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games, which provide pleasure as well as free scope for spon- 
taneous physical self-expression within the all-important sport- 
ing spirit of fairness. All this applies equally to girls as well 
as to boys. 

The tendency of many modern state-sponsored educational 
systems to regiment the students in regard to dress and drill 
should be strictly discouraged, because these foster a mass men- 
tality and susceptibility to mass hypnosis. Government- spon- 
sored educational institutions generally tend to give exaggerated 
emphasis on discipline. Indeed, the frequent complaints of 
student indiscipline and an excessive preoccupation with the 
maladies and morbid habits from which students are supposed 
to suffer, reflects an intention to make the educational system 
follow one particular uniform pattern in which, necessarily, 
regimentation will be an important element. The line that 
demarcates regimentation from ordinarily disciplined beha- 
viour is so thin that it escapes many educationists. In the 
name of discipline and the emergency of national reconstruc- 
tion, physical education of a militarised nature and similar 
methods are being introduced in the system of education which 
are bound to stultify all individuality in the students and in- 
hibit the unfoldment of their potentialities. Such tenden- 
cies are very conspicuous and should be viewed with the 
greatest apprehension. There will be no future for democracy 
if the distinction between regimentation and displine is obli- 
terated, and public opinion must be created against such ten- 
dencies whenever and wherever they appear. 


Stages of Education 


Education should be imparted in three different stages, 
namely, (1) Primary, (2) Secondary (lower and higher) and (3) 
University education (Graduation and Research). Every child 
should join a school at the age between five and six, and re- 
ceive four years of primary and seven years of secondary school- 
ing, compulsorily. After finishing the secondary education, a 
student is eligible to join a University. The methods of im- 
parting education in these different stages will naturally differ. 
Roughly, the early stages will start with a direct teaching 
method, ending with any one of a variety of methods which 
the teachers may deem fit for themselves and their students. 
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Primary j Edasati 


There: rea number of methods of primary education 
which shave been suggested by various authorities. The me- 
thod of primary education is not such a difficult problem as 
some educationists are presenting ; it to be. What is essential 
is the choice of the right men or women for teaching in pri- 
mary schools. At present, only those people who are unable 
to earn their livelihood from any other profession become 
teachers in primary schools. That is a very, deplorable state of 
affairs. It means that the ordinary school teacher looks down 
on his own job and consequently cannot impart to others res- 
pect for his job nor do justice to the children entrusted to his 
care for their initiation into the process of acquiring knowl- 
edge. And yet, the primary school teacher can be the most 
important influence in the life of a growing child, and hence 
from the point of view of future generations. The primary 
school teacher may be a humble creature in the present set- 
up, but because his influence can be immeasurably great on 
children of highly impressionable age, particular care should 
be taken to attract the right kind of persons for the teaching 
profession, For this reason it is so very important that the 
primary school teacher must be guaranteed a decent minimum 
income. At present he is condemned to an almost sub-human 
standard of living. One cannot expect to build up future gene- 
rations of self-respectinng and creative human beings with 
the help of an even numerically insufficient band of starving, 
frustrated and embittered teachers. But at the same time, 
economic considerations alone cannot attract the right kind 
of teachers. The right kind of value must be attached to the 
teaching profession; then only men with the right sense of 
values will like to become teachers. A generation of dedi- 
cated teachers who love children for their potentialities of be- 
coming good and creative men and women can work wonders 
and usher in a new and better age. 

At the primary stage, the teachers must be extremely care- 
ful in dealing with the children, attentive and responsive to 
their sensitive and highly delicate minds. A little mishandl- 
ing might result in catastrophe and mar the mental and emo- 
tional life of a human being for ever. The foundations of good 
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habits, decent behavious, a spirit of enquiry and longing to 
know more, should be laid at this stage. Education of young 
children should be imparted not by following any rigidly fixed 
syllabus, but through games and plays, through guided but 
unfettered explorations and discoveries, which do not make of 
education boredom and compulsion. 

At every stage, the child should enjoy learning things. He 
should be initiated into the field of knowledge through con- 
crete situation and problems arising out of his immediate sur- 
roundings and own familiar experiences. Discipline should never 
be imposed. The child should learn by his own experience that 
freedom does not mean either licence or regimentation, but 
that certain rules and order are needed exclusively to enable 
him to do, and do better, what he himself wants to do. 

Every country has its epics and legends, fairy tales and 
folklore. The children should know these, as they give them 
an idea of their cultural tradition and scope for the develop- 
ment of their imagination. This will also be conducive to the 
development of their aesthetic sensibility, to which they should 
be encouraged to give the freest expression, whether in the 
form of painting, clay-modelling, story-telling, singing or danc- 
ing or in any other ways. In order to be an effective guide, 
the teacher should always himself participate in these earliest 


child activities like an older and more experienced brother and 
friend. 


Secondary Education 


Abstraction and abstract thinking are necessary for intel- 
lectual development. The process of abstraction begins in the 
child as soon as he begins to think at all. Towards the end 
of the primary stage, the child should be gradually introduced 
into higher levels of thinkieg. Emphasis should be laid on 
the process of deduction and abstraction and not, as is often 
done, upon imbibing information only. Information should 
be introduced to the extent that it is necessary to stimulate 
the process of thinking. If this process is followed, the chil- 
dren will not have first to learn, then to unlearn and again to 
relearn everything all over again, as now usually happens. 

At present there is a tremendous waste of humaan energy 
due to the fact that many educationists are completely oblivi- 
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ous of the “principle of economy in education’’. There is much 
duplication and even triplication in the prevailing syllabi. A 
characteristic example is the syllabus for arithmetic. A student 
hardly learns anything new in this subject from his seventh to 
his eleventh class, Even the syllabi of the different Universities 
are framed in a most haphazard manner. In order to improve 
the Higher’ Secondary and University education, a thorough 
over-hauling of the curricula followed at present is required. 

The very method of imparting education in most higher 
schools and colleges is an anachronism. The method followed 
in secondary schools is so bad that it is surprising that in spite 
of it some good and well educated human beings do come out 
of our schools, which only corroborates our belief that the 
spirit of man can never be subdued and killed, not even by 
the worst educational system. At present, the student is not 
given any scope to exercise his independent thinking capacity, 
draw his own conclusions and develop his critical faculties. 
He is asked to do only what his teachers ask him to do, to read 
no less but also no more than he is told to, and students’ ini- 
tiative is often positively discouraged. This kind of learning 
enables him to do nothing more than to teach others what he had 
been taught by others, without having acquired anything of his 
own to add to it. And when he enters public life, he be- 
comes a mere robot, another cog in the wheels of society, unfit 
for any other vocation in life, a passive being always 
looking either to the government or his superiors, if not to 
some benefactor, to solve all the problems of his life for him. 

Even in the secondary stage of education, lessons in vari- 
ous subjects should start with a concrete situation with which 
the pupils are directly acquainted. Trying to analyse, develop 
and solve the problems of such situations stage by stage the stu- 
dents will be introduced to the higher levels of abstract think- 
ing, and this can be applied to all faculties and subjects. 
After every lecture by a teacher, the students should be given 
opportunity to discuss and assimilate what has been taught in 
the class; every lecture of fifty minutes should be followed by 
a class of equal duration where everything that has been taught 
will be discussed and fréely rendered by the students in their 
own way, under the guidance of the teacher. They should be 
encouraged to raise any doubts and problems arising in their 
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minds from the lectures. Every student will be required to 
keep short notes of the proceedings of these discussions which 
the teacher should inspect from time to time, to give him an 
insight into the general aptitudes of every student. 

For every class, a register must be maintained currently, in 
which the teachers keep notes of their impressions about every 
student. This is essential at all stages of education. These 
registers will be of invaluable assistance to teachers in guid- 
ing the students and assessing their progress. ‘The teacher who 
actually teaches a student and has observed his growth is alone 
capable of guiding him in his general development and at a 
later stage, in his choice of a profession. Under the present 
system, an external examiner who examines the scripts of the 
students treats a student not as an individual human person, 
but simply as a number in the list of examinees. He can only 
judge the conditioned reflexes of the students in ‘the form of 
crammed answers to stereotyped questions. He does not know 
the record of the student whom he examines and whether his 
paper reflects his actual intellectual maturity and mental equip- 
ment, or whether, .if it is good, it may be due to a fluke, and 
if it is bad, due to nervous excitement. The examiner merely 
puts before the students stimuli in the form of questions and 
judges mechanically by the often deceptive results. The stu- 
dents’ reflexes have been conditioned to these stimuli by the 
excessively examination-centred educational system of to-day, 
and what the examiner studies. or is supposed to study, is 
whether the conditioned reflexes are the desired ones. Desir- 
ability here has no objective standard. It depends only too 
often on the idiosyncracies, learning, background and moods 
of the examiner. z 

In order that the student may get a coherent picture of 
the instructions given to him, on different subjects, it is desir- 
able that one teacher teaches all the subjects in the primary 
schools. But this practice can of course not be continued in 
the secondary stage. Here it is suggested that the teachers 
teaching different subjects in the same class should meet fre- 
quently to discuss ways and means of coordinating their ins- 
tructions and also compare notes about the progress of the 
students. The different fields of their studies should never 
appear to the student as isolated particulars, but in their re- 
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lation to, and as an integrated picture of, the totality of all 
the sciences and human knowledge as a whole. 


University Education ò 


On leaving school, students should be adequately equip- 
ped to live a social and intellectual life meaning to themselves 
and useful to society, and to earn their living by contributing 
their shares to the development of their community and society 
as a whole. Those who will not go in for University or other 
higher technical and specialised studies er research must re- 
ceive some special training in the profession of their choice in 
order to learn and thoroughly understand the particular craft 
or vocation in which they are interested. In order to impart 
to them some expert knowledge of their chosen professions, there 
should be a variety of vocational training centres, so that every 
student may learn to exercise some profession with excellence. 
In order to give them pride and keenness in their profession, 
work and atmosphere in these vocational training centres 
should be made interesting and congenial and avoid a narrow, 
one-sided specialisation. The courses and methods of instruc- 
tion in such vocational training centres will naturally depend 
on the respective professions and the environments in which 
they will be exercised. 

Only such students who have real aptitude and inclination 
for higher academic education should be encouraged to enter 
Universities and higher research centres. The tremendous. 
waste of human energy witnessed to-day in the Universities and 
seats of higher learning, the mass production of graduates and 
the consequent deterioration in the standards of education are 
a social menace. Higher education, more than any other pro- 
fession, should aim at excellence. Of course, there must be ad- 
justment between quality and the quantitative demands of 
society; but for that purpose it should not be necessary to 
sacrifice quality in favour of quantity. An indiscriminate in- 
flation of college education is bound to lower the academic 
standards and increase the unemployment of the educated 
middle class youth which might find better chances in non- 
academic professions. 

It has been argued that no student should be barred from 
joining a University if he wishes to do so because that would 
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be undemocratic. Indeed, there should be no formal bar to 
any student entering a centre of higher education. It is how- 


ever submitted that the mass influx of students into the seats _ 


of higher learnitig with other than scholarly motives and* with- 
out any specific academic aptitudes interferes with ei atoms 
phere conductive to study and research, as is the experience in 
many if not most of our Colleges to-day. That is not the mean- 
ing of democracy. Democracy does not have to lower acade- 
mic standards any more than it means a levelling down in other 

“fields of social life. ‘That contention is based on a purely for- 
malist conception of democracy. In fact of all systems demo- 
cracy is the most conducive to the all-round education and 
development of the individual, and the latter does not in all 
cases depend on a University career, when an expanding society 
and economy offers so many other avenues of satisfying work. 
Therefore, anyone and everyone who chooses to go to a Uni- 
versity merely because he can afford it need not be automati- 
cally admitted to a University unless his teachers recommend 
him as fit for the pursuit of higher studies, 

University education should last five years, of which the 
first three would be the preparatory stage, and the other two 
devoted to study and research in any special problems suggest- 
ed by the students themselves as their special interest. There 
should be no mechanical imposition of subjects or- themes 
irrespective of the special interests of the student, Then only 
can original and outstanding results be expected from their 
future work. 

In the preparatory stage, the student should be required to 
take part in the various discussion groups and seminars of 
subjects in which he is interested, He must also attend a course 
of lectures on integrated studies. This course will give him 
the general ideas that he would require for a broad concep- 
tion of his prefession and of all branches of knowledge as an 
integrated whole. In that case, a student is also less likely to 
lose years of his life in case he decides in the course of his 
studies that he wishes to change his special subjects. This he 
should be allowed to do at any time, to ensure that, whatever 
profession or branch of research he chooses, he will pursue it 
with Keeness and devotion. But into which class he will be 
admitted after he changes his subject, will be determined by 
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the teachers teaching that subject, who will be free to choose 
the methods to test his aptitude. 

A University should broadly have the following faculties: . 
(1) Science; (2) Social Sciences; (3) Medicine; (4) Arts and 
Humanities; (5) Technology; (6) Law; (7) Education. 

These faculties should nevere be considered as water-tight 
compartments. A student should choose his subject or sub- 
jects on entering the University. But the Integration Course 
will be compulsory for every student. At the highest level of 
University education, that is, in the last two years, there should 
be no regular lecture classes. The students should discuss their- 
problems with their fellow students and their teachers and get 
the initial training for higher research. If after the fifth year 
the professor finds a studtnt genuinely keen on and conversant 
with his subject, he may encourage him to continue his research. 

In the present system, practically no credit is given for any 
negative results arrived at by a thorough process of research. 
It is suggested that negative results may be no less important 
than the positive ones. In a sense, negative results may save 
many futile and useless attempts in a particular line. A student 
be given full credit for having arrived at some negative results. 


Teaching of the Teachers 


There can be no improvement of the educational system 
without a complete reorientation of the teachers who are 
to man the educational system. Maximum emphasis should 
be given to improve the number and quality of teachers. 
Tor this purpose, the living and service conditions of teachers 
must be improved substantially. Teachers’? training must 
aim at enabling them to utilise effectively their own talents- 
for bringing out the best in their pupils. 

There is difference between primary school teaching, 
secondary school teaching and University teaching. Un- 
fortunately, this distinction is hardly clear in many teachers? 
minds and hence many of them are in the wrong place and 
therefore ineffective and frustrated. A student should be 
made to think of his future profession after completing the 
secondary stage of his education. If he thinks that the voca- 
tion of school teaching will’ suit him, he should enter an Ins- 
titute of Education or the Faculty of Education in a Univer- 
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sity, and not only learn what to teach, but also how to teach 
it. 

The primary school teacher on completing his higher 
secondary education, should undergo a three years’ couzse of 
training. In the first year he will study (1) a course on inte- 
grated education; (2) methods of teaching; and (3) child psy- 


chology. After this he can be employed in a school and parti- 


cipate in the actual teaching and the life of a school under 
the guidance of more experienced teachers. After one year’s 
training in the school, he should come back in the third 
year to his Educational College where he will be required to 
report on his experiences at the school in which he was teach- 
ing. Here again he shall have to go through an integration! 
‘course and a course on special problems with which he was 
faced when he was actually teaching. In conditions of wide- 
spread illiteracy and given the inadequate number of tea- 
chers, schools and equipment, this scheme may of course not 
be introduced forthwith, but it should be the ideal aimed at 
in any reorganisation of the educational system. 


Secondary School Teachers 


The secondary school teacher should choose one or more 
particular subjects in which he wants to specialise, during a 
four-year course after completing his higher secondary. After 
two years of study he will go to teach in a school for a year 
and then come back to his College and study for another two 
years. If a primary school teacher wants to change over to 
secondary school teaching, he should be allowed to do so if 
he shows special ability and aptitude for it. For this purpose, 
the faculty of Education shall have to devise ways and means 
how a primary school teacher can be equipped for secondary 
school teaching. For the secondary school, special knowl- 


-edge in some particular subjects is necessary. No tuition in 


methods of teaching can make a good teacher if he does not 
thoroughly know the subject which he is teaching, if he can- 
not satisfy the spirit of enquiry and thirst for knowledge of 
the brightest of his pupils. Primary emphasis must be laid 


-on the subject or subjects which a teacher is to teach in the 
‘school. At present it happens that a man who has never 
‘studied history in his entire College or University career is 
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allowed to teach history if only he has worked for a year on 
methods of teaching history in his Teachers Training College.. 
No. use specialising in how to teach a subject without a tho- 
rougl command of the subject itself. s 

That the teachers training method under the present 
system is defective is evident frọm a random follow-up study 
of the teachers who come out of Teachers Training Colleges. 
How many of them apply anything which they have been 
taught in their classes? It is quite possible that those Colleges. 
have built up Utopias which are not applicable in any of the 
existing schools. Whatever may be-the cause, there is some- 
thing basically wrong in the way teachers are trained at pre- 
sent. In many cases, the untrained teachers prove to be better 
teachers than the trained one. From that fact it should not 
be concluded that there should not be any Teachers Training. 
Colleges. What is needed is a more thorough-going and 
realistic teachers training. Teachers should be trained not 
only in the theory of education, but also in the practice of 
education. “Pure theory” in the field of education can pro- 
duce disastrous results, because the airy abstractions ignore 
and may do harm to the living young human beings to whom 
they would be applied. 


The University Teachers 


The Universities should provide adequate scope for the 
development of different types of scholars. Usually the Uni- 
versity teachers are recruited from those who have compleeted 
their own University education and have shown special apti- 
tude for higter studies and research. It would be desirable 
if they also had some training in methods of teaching. At 
this stage, even the idiosyncracies of a scholar may be tolerated 
as long as he can communicate his scholarship and knowl- 
edge to the studentts. If he cannot do this, the best of scho- 
lars cannot be a teacher. But as long as he can inspire 
students with his learning, society and colleagues will tolerate 
with amused indulgence even cranks who are also great 
scholars, 

The Universities should also offer scope for outstanding 
persons who do not hold University degrees. There should 
be a provision that any person who has done outstanding 
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work in any field of knowledge, whether he possesses the for- 
mal academic quilifications for being a University teacher or 
not, should be invited by the Universities to hold courses in 
his subject, or ,even, in special cases, to join the University 
staff. Too rigid insistence on University degrees may keep 
away outstanding men from the field of higher learning and 
research as well as teaching. Some very talented men are 
sometimes wasted in unproductive work much below the level 
of output which their talent and genius could otherwise 
achieve. Such waste should not be tolerated by a democra- 
tic and humanist society, which must offer all the best sour- 
‘ces of knowledge to the students of all types of educational 
institutions. 


Examinations 


There is hardly any educationist who does not deprecate 
the prevailing examination system. Numerous studies have 
been conducted to determine the validity of the traditional 
system of examinations. Practically all of them have come 
to the conclusion that there is something inherently wroug 
with it. But very few of them have been able to suggest al- 
ternative positive approaches. 

There is no doubt that the process of education and the 
whole system of education should be selective, step by step 
sifting out the most qualified. The problem is how this 
selection is to be conducted. The age-old method of exami- 
nations once or twice a year has proved unsatisfactory. As 
-an addition to the existing system of examination, some edu- 
cationists have suggested certain types of psychological tests 
which together with the present examination system might 
yield some positive results. But the facts as recorded by the 
“psychological tests’? can hardly be called satisfactory either. 
Moreover, such tests are based on extremely dubious theore- 
tical foundations. Indeed, the “testomaniacs” and the “quan- 
tofreniacs” have rendered the whole subject of selection of 
students more complicated, confused and suspect. The posi- 
tive results achieved by them are hardly encouraging. Yet it 
seems that mental testing and psychological quantification is 
gradually gaining ground in this country also. We are con- 
vinced that such tests will not produce valid results, The 
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same students who fail in examinations for psychological, 
reasons are also apt to fail in psychological tests, which won’t 
improve matters. 


Many types of tests have been suggesteé either to sup- 
plant or to supplement the present examination system. The 
“objective method” may be meytioned as an example. How 
this “objective method” is to be applied in the fieid of higher 
education is not easy to see. It seems that all methods of 
examining students labour under one initia] defect. The pur- 
pose of education is to guide and help the pupil 1o develop 
his potentialities. There is no doubt that- some gradations 
are to be introduced so that the teacher may know the exact 
need of the student. But is examination the only method 
of determining that? There must be other methods. After 
all, who is to benefit by the examination results? Definitely 
it is the teacher himself, who needs to have a clear idea about 
the apititudes, capacity and requirements of his students. 
The student has the capacity and the teacher must have a 
knowledge of that capacity. The present system of exami- 
nation has proved to be utterly futile from this and all pos- 
sible points of view. The student becomes too examination- 
minded. He thinks that the primary purpose of education is 
to score high marks in the examination and not to acquire 
knowledge. He commits to memory certain formulae and 
gets through the examination. This drudgery prevents him 
from developing any love for knowledge. Any follow-up of 
study of the gradutes of a University will convince the in- 
quisitive of the truth of this contention. Hardly any gradu- 
ate who joins a profession other than teaching and research 
retains any thirst for knowledge. The number of books read 
by these people per year will give a picture how utterly futile 
is the present system of education. 


An Alternative 


That being the case, a new approach to the subject of 
examinations and selection through examinations is urgently 
needed. _ Examination is not the only method of selection. 
There is no reason to think that students cannot be selected 
for any particular vocation or course except through the sys- 
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tem of examination, which inculcates an unhealthy spirit of 
competition among the student and replaces thirst for knowl- 
edge with a superficial cramming of memorised stereotypes. 
We suggest that the whole system of examination should be 
discarded. The suggestion is less utopian than it may sound. 
A little thought will show that the suggestion is neither so 
extremist nor impractical. 


After all, it is the teacher who is most competent to pass 
judgment on his students, whom he has taught for years and 
known in all states and circumstances. Even he is of course 
liable to error, but much less so than an external examiner. 
A teacher who keeps a day-to-day record of his students and 
has observed him from day to day, knows more about the 
intellectual and personal maturity of his students than any 
examiner possibly can, and the margin of error in his judgment 
will hence be much smaller than sometimes happens in exa- 
miniations where one examiner decides on the fate of innu- 
merable students. Objectivity may be desirable in many 
ways, but to ignor the subjective factor in human affairs al- 
together can lead to disastrous results. The human being 
can hardly be treated (to borrow a term from Martin Buber) 
as an “it”. What is wrong with the present examination 
system is that it treats students as “objects”. When trained 
teachers will keep regular records of the progress of a student 
more human relations and understanding between) teacher 
and taught will develop. The teacher can gather all ithe 
necessary information about his students, adi to these and 
correct them in course of his prolonged observation and ac- 
quaintance with them. On the basis of these informations, he 
submits his report to the school authorities, which will scru- 
tinise it and pass their own judgment. 


For this purpose, three things are absolutely necessary. 
Firstly, the ratio between teacher and students should be an 
optimum of one teacher for every twenty students in the 
schools. Secondly, the teacher must be well trained and 
must join the profession with a sense of keenness and dedi- 
cation. Thirdly, he must be guaranteed a decent standard of 
living and made to feel that the community respects and 
trusts him. 
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Medium of Instruction and Study of Languages 


The medium of instruction, particularly in the lower 
Stages of education, should always preferably be the mother 
tongue, or regional language. The national language should 
elso be taught from the primary stage in a functional way. 
In the secondary stage, English should become compulsory. 
A degree of proficiency in one foreign language like German, 
English, French or Russian, or any Asian language, should 
form one of the criteria for admission into the Univer- 
sity. Every student, in addition to learning one regional 
language, the national language and one out of the above- 
mentioned other foreign languages, must also learn one clas- 
sical language. These different languages should be intro- 
duced at the secondary stage. A student can easily cope with 
four languages if the syllabus of other subjects is correspond- 
ingly rationalised. There are other countries where every 
student is required to learn four languages at the higher 
secondary stage, and their standard of education is in no way 
inferior to the standards anywhere else. 

So long as India’s regional and national languages do 
not develop to the extent of expressing all the modern ideas 
in them, one of the foreign languages mentioned before 
must be taught as an obligatory subject. English has a great 
advantage. English has become as good as one of India’s 
languages. There is no dearth of English teachers. ‘Thus, 
from the point of view of expediency alone, it would be 
advisable to emphasise English among the foreign languages. 
If there is any school which can provide better facilities for 
teaching any other of the main foreign languages, that school 
may be allowed to teach that foreign language. But the 
difficulty will be that in all the Universities and higher cen- 
tres of learning, the medium of instruction shall have to con- 
tinue to be English in the forseeable future. Neither Hindi 
nor any other Indian language will be able to replace Eng- 
lish in that respect in the near future. If we do not want 
that India should lag behind in the field of culture and scien- 
tific development, we must learn English, and must learn it 
well, in order to keep ourselves abreast with the latest deve- 
lopments in science and cultural achievements throughout the 
world. The excessive zeal of the Hindi patriots should be 
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viewed with alarm. One cannot whip up a language and ask 
it to develop. Language has its own history and laws of 
development. «One can only, by conscious effort, try to en- 
courage and guide that development. Creative genius is not 
made to order. And without creative genius a language can- 
not develop. Let none be blinded by linguistic jingoism. We 
have to face the fact that until now none of the Indian lan- 
guages is adequate to express modern scientific ideas and 
cultural concepts... But from this it need not be concluded 
that they will never be able to come up to the standards of 
other highly developed modern languages. Only the process 
cannot be forced, and while it continues, it will be expedient 
and wise to retain and even improve proficiency in English. 
If free India boldly makes this decision, she will not do so 


to please any master, because she is her own master now, 
but to serve her own interests. 


Sex Education 


There is to-day hardly any educationist who would not 
advocate the necessity of sex education. But Indian ortho- 
doxy feels that the child should not be given the forbidden 
knowledge. The age-old cult of asceticism and of a life-and- 
world-negation dies hard. Though little observed in prac- 
tice, it informs the attitude to sex and prevents an open-air 
positive approach to it. 

It is now widely recognised how harmful are the results 
of a system of education which considers even the mention 
of sex outside its pale and ignores facts and experiences in child- 
dren’s life which agitate their minds. A system of rearing 
children which refuses to discuss these problems openly, 
whenever they crop up between ‘teacher and pupils rein- 
forces the orthodox prejuaice that sex is dangerous, obscure 
and bad, and such children may grow up to prove that pre- 
occupation with sex can indeed produce bad results, more so 
when it is suppressed. And that is precisely the attitude of 
the average conservative Indian, as probably elsewhere too. 
It cannot be said that, with all the pious other-worldliness 
and spiritualism, sex morality in India is anything to be 
proud of. Under the patriarchal facade of the joint-family 
system, jan astonishing ‘amount of immorality can be hid- 
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den. It would be decidedly less so if children grew up with 
more knowledge of sex and its mental and physical hygiene. 
We share the now generally accepted view that sex education 
should be imparted to the growing child, as soon as it has 
become aware of it, in a psychologically and aesthetically 
suitable manner. The children should acquire scientific 
knowledge of the biological and physical functions just as 
he acquires knowledge of other things in life. Scientific 
knowledge never produces perversity, which rather is the result 
of hypocrisy and shamefacedness. A cleas, objective, scientific 
approach to the problem and sympathetic understanding can 
prevent great mischief and allows a gradual, untroubled and 
spontaneous maturing of the sex life of adolescents. 


Co-Education 

Though the biological function of man and woman is 
different, both have an equal right to acquiring knowledge. 
There does not exist one kind of knowledge for women and 
another kind of knowledge for men. To be able to know is 
a quality of the human species, and the human brain is the 
same in men and women. That being so, why segregate boys 
and girls in different classes and schools for their education ? 
Since they must live together in their grown up lives, let them 
grow up together, come to know and understand each other, 
develop an attitude of mutual respect which all will go into 
the making of happier domestic and human relations in their 
later life. The relation between the sexes will then appear 
to them to be more natural and normal than what it appears 
to be under the present system of segregation or half-hearted 
co-education. Co-education should be introduced at all stages. 
It is bad to introduce it all on a sudden at a particular higher 
stage. Nor should there be any discrimination between boys 
and girls regarding subjects of instruction or methods of 
instruction, 
Present Condition of Education in India 

Something is basically wrong in the present educational 
system. The educational institutions cannot be what they 
are meant to be if they are obliged to function according to the 
various recommendations of the several commissions appointed 
by the government for the purpose, from time to time. The 
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of education, according to one of the commissions, is 
duce the right type of men for the nation”. But educa- 


Owes an obligation to a nation or a government for the mere 
fact of being educated. The primary responsibility of the tea- 
cher also is not towards the nation or the Government, but 
towards the individuals whom he teaches, the purpose of edu- 
tion being to enable individuals to develop as all-round inte- 
grated personalities. Motivated by that purpose, any system 
of education must disseminate knowledge and stimulate search 
for truth, irrespective and independent of national or gover- 
mental considerations and intereference. ‘This function of 
education is not formally denied by anybody in these days, but 
in fact there is a strong tendency prevailing to degrade educa- 
tion into a mere instrument for the “production of types”, 
which amounts to spiritual and intellectual regimentation of 
Euman beings whose horizon is to be artiiicially confined by 
national boundaries and parochial or racial prejudices. It 
would be the worst misfortune for India if national indepen- 
dence were to mean such a degradation of education to the 
level of intellectual and spiritual regimentation. 

It is time to learn one of the outstanding lessons of con- 
temporary history, namely, that jingoistic education divided . 
mankind into hostile groups, each of which believed its poli- 
tical institutions and cultural patterns to be the exclusively best 
and therefore, naturally, wishing to impose them on the rest of 
the world. Our entire approach towards education in recent 
years has been vitiated by excessive emphasis on nationalistic 
ideals. As a result, an ill-informed and unthinking, 
tioning and uncritical conformism can be noticed in 
intellectual life of the country. Our tradition, 
ernment being the best in this best of all worlds, a spirit is grow- 
ing that all problems should be left to the government to be 
solved. Education being a “national concern”, there must be 
a “national education”; like in the economic sphere, the private 
sector is to be curtailed; private enterprise in education is con- 
sidered impossible on such a large scale. Hence the task of 
education belongs to the government, and with the responsi- 
bility goes the right of control. 


unques- 
the whole 
ideals and gov- 
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Now, since in the established system of parliamentary de- 
mocracy, there is government by parties, that is, a government 
at any particular moment controlled by a particular party, and 
that party has to think of the next elections, Raturally it is in 
the interest of that party to teach the people what it wants them 
to think and that they do note get too many other ideas. 
Therefore, “national education” controlled by a government 
under the party system cannot be the kind of education re- 
quired for an atmosphere of true democracy or conducive to 


unfold all the potentialities in integrateds individuals. Under ~ 


the present party government, we have primers lionising one 
set of national leaders and heroes, and under another party 
government we shall have another set of heroes being lionised, 
whose words are taught to the young as the highest wisdom. 
Such “education” fosters blind faith and hero worship and will 
emasculate democracy, because it will regiment the people’s 
minds and kill their intellectual and critical faculties. Such 
education creates an abnormal psychological state in the citi- 
zens, in which independent thinking is at a discount and con- 
formism of the kind that greets with “stormy and prolonged 
applause” anything the leaders do and say, becomes a condi- 


tioned reflex, as happens in dictatorships. 


This is especially dangerous in an infant democracy like 
India, where a democratic tradition has yet to be created which 
alone gives to people the necessary psychological and intellec- 
tual resistance to such mass-hypnotic influences. In such con- 
ditions; there is great danger that State education is utilised 
as an instrument for exploiting the people by a party in power. 
In a nascent democracy, a different kind of education is need- 
ed which will not be imparted with the purpose of main- 
taining any given status quo, but to make individuals consci- 
ous of their potentialities and help them to think rationally, 
to discriminate and judge for themselves and to develop their 
critical faculties by applying them to all problems confronting 
them and the country. Far from serving this purpose, the pre- 


sent nationalistic education creates mental inertia. apathy and 


tonformism and a conventional bent of mind. ‘The student 


“has to sing patriotic songs, x 

nationalist tunes and read patriotic stories in the garby% 
i 
& 


salute national flags, march to. 
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national history, no matter how narrow-minded and even dis- 
torted such histories are, so that all people may be welded into 
a homogeneous collectivity and forget that they are individuals 
endowed with certain sovereign powers and faculties, capable 
and entitled to be free. Democracy will be a far cry as long as 
people are not taught to remember and be proud of precisely 
these faculties and powers and to apply them for the fuller 
development of their individuality. At the same time, only 
such people can make a country prosper and really great. But 
this is not taught under any system of “national education”, 
particularly under a government-sponsored system of national 
education. A democratic government must discharge its res- 
ponsibility for the education of the people without directly 
controlling or interfering in the functioning and processes of 
the educational system. 

The main defects of the present system of education may 
be summarized as follows: (1) There is a tendency towards a 
uniform standardisation of education. All students are asked. 
to do the same thing irrespective of their aptitudes, talents and 
inclinations; (2) The salaries of teachers are such that they 
cannot even maintain a human standard of living, much less 
continue their own studies to keep up with latest 
in their subjects; (3) The school buildings 
equipment are inadequate, insanitary and 
aesthetically sensitive individual; (4) There 
dency to inculcate a spirit of hero-worshi 
most all text-books; (5) In spite of 
is a secular State, religious instruction in some form or other 
is being given in most of the schools, particularly in the new 
state-aided schools which have no tradition of their own, and 
in the absence of any tradition are only too eager to exalt the 
tradition of militant nationalism supposedly on the authority 
of the Father of the Nation. (6) Recently, some of the State 
Governments are coming out more openly in the field of edu- 
cation. In the name of maintaining high standards of educa- 
cation, State Governments are opening big publishing con- 
cerns for “nationalised text-books”, and these text- books are 
being imposed on school children and teachers: any objections 
are apt to be brushed aside if not denounced as anti-national, 


developments 
and furniture and 
repelling to any 
is a strong ten- 
p and jingoism in al- 
all protestations that India 
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the assumption being always that those at the helm of govern- 
mental affairs know better than anybody else what is good for 
the nation and the country, and hence for all the people, in- 
cluding school children and teachers. bs 


Basic Education 


o 

. Side by side with this general type of schools, the State is 
trying to push a particular type of education whose original 
idea was given by Mahatma Gandhi. It was conceived as an 
educational system practicable in a huge poor country like India, “ 
with widespread illiteracy. But there has hardly been any 
serious attempt to subject the whole idea to a through-going 
scrutiny, and it is being interpreted and experimented in vari- 
ous ways. 

The idea of basic education is centred round the concept 
of education through crafts and self-help. Gandhiji thought 
of educational institutions which should be economically self- 
supporting because the Government cannot finance all of them. 
The idea is vitiated by the fallacy of isolated self-sufficiency, in 
pursuit of which the emphasis is bound to be shifted from 
learning to earning. Mahatma Gandhi had his own philoso- 
phy of education, informed by his ascetic and mystic general 
philosophy. The educationists of the Indian government have 
accepted only a part of the programme for the actualisation of 
this idea and in that they were actuated by a most un-Gandhian 
motive, namely, economic expediency. They calculated that 
craft-centred education would be the least expensive and keep 
the Indian masses satisfied by giving them a semblance of edu- 
cation which, on the authority of the Father of the Nation, is 
supposed to correspond with India’s special genius. In fact, 
if every school is to be equipped with the tools and implements 
for teaching a craft, it will not be an economic proposition at 
all. Besides, by thus playing on nationalist prejudice and ex- 
ploiting the glamour of the name of the Mahatma, the official 
protagonists of basic education are actually doing more harm 
than good. On the one hand, they are all out for rapid indus- 
trialisation of the country and, on the other, they are talk- 
ing of craft-centred education in India, on which they would 
like to remodel the entire system of educatin. That the Gan- 
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dhian system of economy is not suited to India has been made 
clear by the nationalist leaders themselves. But at the same 
time, they seem, to think that the Gandhian system of educa- 
tion might be convenient for keeping the rural masses in their 
place and preventing their children from outgrowing too rapid- 
ly the prevailing popular ignorance: too much knowledge is 
too dangerous. But it will be seen that this contradictory at- 
titude will be self-defeating in more than one way. 

The basic educationists ‘maintain that their system im- 
parts a better sense of values to the individual. What are these 
values? They do not tell the child that to acquire knowledge 
is a value in itself. The child is enjoined to earn money; he 
will also learn, incidentally, while gaining a proficiency in a 


as awakening in a child interests in creating. things, or in 
machines or to stimulate his sense of discovery and invention. 
expanding economy of pro- 
gress. It is an economy of contration and self-sufficiency on a pri- 
mitive level, where the wants of the individual are to be curbed 
so that he remains self-satisfied with his small self-sufficient com- 
munity and does nat aspire after the good things of life which, 
in the scheme of Gandhian ideology and in the spirit of 
Hindu philosophy and tradition, are supposed to be bad for 
his soul. 

There is a peculiar cońtradiction in this policy of the 
national leaders and educationists trying to boost up the sys- 
tem of Basic Education, while at the same time asking the 
people to suffer and sacrifice for the rapid modernisation and 
industrialisation of the nation. The type of society that Basic 
Education envisages is a far cry from a modern industrial 
nation State. That type of education does not produce the 
type of citizens which such a State needs, which also aspired 
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to be a democracy. The ideals of Sarvodaya and those of 
modern Nationalism cannot go together. We do not uphold 
the purist Sarvodaya ideas, as they want to put the clock of 
‘civilisation back by ignoring modern science and technology. 
We are against Nationalism because it is an antiquated cult, 
more so in this atomic age, which leads to hatred, prejudice 
and war and is anti-cosmopolitan. But the govenment wants 
to combine both these doubtful ideals, which are no more 
‘compatible than they are desirable. The leaders of India 
themselves do not believe in Basic Education except as an 
expedient. They know very well that India cannot progress 
according to the Basic Education scheme. If they were con- 
vinced of the efficacy of the scheme, why is none of them known 
to have sent their own children to Basic Schools? The ans- 
wer is obvious. Basic education has become a prejudice which 
it is equally difficult to practise as to discard. It adds to the 
confusion in the whole system of education by obscuring and 
mystifying some simple ideas, which are not even new, as a 
whole system haloed by the saintly genius of the Father of the 
Nation. 

The emphasis of Basic Education is laid on the child’s 
acquiring knowledge by learning a craft. It is a very sound 
idea in itself, if the purpose were not that the product of the 
child’s labour was meant to pay for what he learns. Every 
child should indeed learn a craft, and it is certainly true that 
in the process he can learn much more than only the craft it- 
self. Many schools of all stages in many modern countries 
teach crafts like carpentry, book-binding, tailoring, pottery, 
smithying, etc. But education in a craft shouid be given not 
with the purpose of máking the child an actual craftman, but 
with the idea of providing opportunities to the child to express 
himself in and through work with his hands, for the purpose of 
giving him the joy of creating something by exercising all his 


faculties, mental as well as manual, and incidentally enabling him 


also to exercise that craft in his grown-up life, if he so chooses. 


Through such a proceess, the child will come to know the 
powers of his hands as well as of his brain, and how to tran- 
slate his imagination into reality. Such joy of creation oe 
never be degraded to mere mechanical operations, not vitiat 

by the sense of having to spell the products of his creation 
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(and of his labour!) to pay for what he learns. In a demo- 
cratic country where schooling is compulsory up to the age of 
16 or 16 plus, nobody should be required to earn his live- 
lihood by labour before the age of 18 or 19. In such a 
system, education in crafts with primary emphasis upon their 
technicalities should be imparted only to those students who 
develop a special aptitude for crafts, and that also after the 
age of 16, in courses up to three years. - Without the founda- 
tion of a broad-based general education, however, exclusive 
specialisation in a craft degrades men to hewers of wood and 
drawers of water with little hope or chance of 
other profession in later life when their inclin: 
tudes demand a different outlet and wider sı 
foldment of their potentialities, 


changing to any 
ations and apti- 
cope for the un- 


Organistion and Administration of the 
Educational System 


In a free society, 
pletely free from any governmental 


P and running its own educational 
institutions. The community should set apart a certain 


amount of its income for educational development, Primary 
and secondary schools should be managed by the community 
without practically any extraneous help. In the case of Uni- 
versity education or other forms of higher learning, the State 
must be responsible for the entire finance. But unlike what 


is happening to-day, the State should not have any control 
over the Universities except that of checkin, 
cient financial and ini 


no free society. No 
into the management 
learning, because this 
-academic considerations, At 
difference made between the ad- 
learning and that of a business 
organisation. Administration has 


present there is hardly any 
ministration of a centre of 
concern or a governmental 
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become all-important and an end in itself. Thus, highly 


qualified academicians at the head of seats of learning have 
become mere administrators, like business executives; colleges 
have become business propositions; and in alb stages of the 
educational system, non-academic elements and considerations 
are known to interfere frequently with decisions of purely 
academic nature and consequence. 

In the case of primary and secondary schools, the admi- 
nistration should be conducted by the teachers themselves 
through an appropriate staff, and with the.advice of the com- 
munity given through its appropriate organs. At the primary 
and secondary stages of education, there should be regular 
meetings of guardians and teachers where all problems re- 
garding the education of the community will be discussed. 

At the University level, it would be desirable for teachers 
to take the students themselves into confidence and give them 
full charge of some activities, particularly those of an extra- 
academic nature. This will develop in them civic sense, so- 
cial responsibility and character. At present, on the plea of 
“students’ indiscipline”, there is a growing tendency in the 
higher centres of learning to take away all responsibility from 
the students and to compel them merely to do what they are 
told to do by the teachers, and ultimately by those in autho- 
rity. No educational system can thrive in an atmosphere of 
distrust between teachers and the taught. Without such mut- 
ual trust, confidence and respect, the products of no educa- 
tional system can build a democratic society based on rela- 
tions of trust and respect between the citizens. Emphasis 
should always be laid on extra-academic activities of the oy 
dents, because these can be Very essential for character forma- 
tion and developing a democratic and co-operative SPELL: 


Standards of Education 
Who or what shall determine educational standards? At 
present, the tendency is of standards being determined by per- 
sons not connected with the actual ng c c 
which they determine the standards. This is especially so in 
the case of standards in schools. How many members of the 
School Boards, or Higher Secondary or Secondary Education 
Boards are actual school teachers? A cursory glan 
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teaching of the courses for 


ce into the 
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membership of these Boards will prove thaï the power to set 
up the standards of education are not in the hands of those 
who actually teach. , ] 

While determining the standards of education for a parti- 
-cular class, several factors must be taken into account. We 
must consider the intaking capacity of the students and also 
the personality of the teacher who will be teaching the sub- 
ject. A utopian syllabus will only remain on paper. It is 
therefore suggested that the teachers should be given the power 
to determine the standards themselves. Minimum standards 
for particular classes can be determined by regional or wider 
conferences. No school may fall below those minimum stan- 
dards. But any teacher can go beyond the minimum standard 
and as a matter of fact should try always to raise the standard 
-of teaching much higher than what has been fixed as the mini- 
mum. In this matter, a healthy competition should develop 
among teachers, and among schools. Regular regional meet- 
ings of teachers on concrete problems and issues will be desir- 
able for solving the problem of the determination of standards, 
If necessary, national conferences of teachers for determining 
minimum standards for a particular class or grade can be 
‘held from time to time. In these matters the teachers should 
keep an open mind and welcome any constructive sugges- 
tions coming from any quarters. It is only through such a 
process that minimum standards of education for a whole 
‘country on any particular level can be conceived. The 
tendency should always be not to remain 


attached to any 
minimum, but alw 


ays to raise standards within realistic limits, 

The same applies to the standards of University. and 
other forms of higher education These centres of education 
should be allowed to set up their own standards suitable to 
their particular human and other resources. There 
sense in framing an inflated syllabus and showir 
side world that we have a very high standard, when as a 
matter of fact our human and other resources may not be 
adequate to live up to those claims. 

But even in the case of Univ 
higher learning, 


ng to the out- 


ersities and other centres of 
a minimum standards should be laid down. 
st at least conform to those minimum stan- 


dards, though it should be expected that they would always 
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endeavour to attain standards better than those laid down as. 
a minimum. Such minimum standards can only be set up: 


through regional and country-wide conferences of educa- 
tionists and their representatives. Such conferences should 
meet from time to time to determine and raise standards and. 
to review the whole situation with a view to improving it. 
The standards should never be rigid. A wide latitude should 


always be given to individual Universities to improve upon,. 


and plan successive changes in, the minimum standards. 
These should rather mainly indicate the. minimum number 
of topics to be covered rather than suggest a detailed and 
rigid syllabus. 


The Problem of Illiteracy in India 


To-day the primary need in India is to teach the three 
“R’'s to her teeming millions. This is a colossal task which 
no government can solve merely by legislation. To solve it, 
as an ad hoc measure, it is suggested that every student who 
takes his graduation degree should serve the community for 
one year on a bare (subsistence remuneration and actively} 
participate in a nation-wide literacy campaign as teacher in 
a village. The finance for such a programme must be made 
available by the government, as the rural communities are not 
as yet sufficiently conscious of their own responsibility to 
educate their members, nor have they the requisite financial 
resources to do so effectively. Every graduate will benefit by 
this “practical year” of teaching in a village, both as teacher 
and as a citizen and, last but not least, as an individual. 
Many may indeed choose to remain in, or return to, the 
villages where their function as friend, philosopher and guide, 
if performed with modesty and sympathy, will ensure them a 
social position and a satisfaction not easily found in the over- 
crowded towns and cities. 


Is this Program Practicable? 


There is no doubt that our program of education presupposed 
for its full implementation the establishment of a polity as 
outlined elsewhere in these pages. But we do not have to 
wait for the implementation of this program of education 
till that time comes. Indeed, the political system envisaged 
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by us is not expected to be in toto established at any parti- 
cular point of time. It is a continuous process of achieve- 
ment. And one of the chief methods of achieving such a 
political systerfi is precisely the education of the people in all 
spheres of knowledge, and appreciation of cultural values. 
And with this process we ean and must start here and now. 
The Government can educate the whole people by the method 
here suggested even under the present conditions of financial 
stringency. A little help will be enough to work wonders. 
Nothing in this program of education is so ambitious that it 
could not be attempted immediately, and with immediate 
results. Most of it can be practised effectively without any 
delay, without waiting even for official sanction. Because it 
can be done by any community whose members will] feel the 
need. New schools can be created any day by public-minded 
persons in any community and gradually built up on this 
pattern. And there is no doubt that such schools will produce 
happy children and well educated cultured individuals eager 
to contribute to the making of a better society. 

In a democratic country, education is a responsibility of 
the State in the sense that the State has to ensure that every 
child receives education, and that this education is of the 
best kind that the society of which it is the political organisa- 
tion can afford. This is particularly necessary in a country 
like India where millions live in abject poverty and abysmal 
ignorance. Ultimately, smaller communities should and can 
become responsible for primary and secondary education of 
all individuals inhabiting them. In such cases where any 
community cannot afford to do so, the State should provide 
the necessary resources, but leave the educational program 
and the development of the educational institutions to the 
community and its teachers. If this educational program is 
made known to them and popularised among its members, 
they will respond enthusiastically and make good use of 
government aid. It is always within the powers of the 
government to interfere where it becomes obvious that such 
good use is not made of it. 

As a practical proposition, to start with, the government 
should sponsor the establishment of one primary school for 
at least every two or three small villages or every one large 
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village. The teachers of these village schools should be 
recruited from among new graduates and be guaranteed a 
living wage. They must appear before the villagers as men 
capable of understanding and leadership. It is only through 
them that the ordinary villager will know the good that can 
accrue from education. If the need of education is recognised 
as a precondition for all the bigger schemes that the govern- 
ment is planning to increase the national wealth, then, timely 
investment in education will be more worthwhile for the 
over-all purpose than forcing of moderh giant projects on 
unprepared communities and backward individuals, who are 
neither economically nor mentally in a position to receive the 
benefits. Only in this sense will investments in education pay 
for themselves and bring profit in the long run. But the 
expectation of reaping an immediate harvest from the field of 
education and making educational sghemes absolutely self- 
sufficient, is fallacious and self-defeating. People must first 
understand the need for education and want it strongly enough 
to undertake responsibility for teaching and learning at least 
the three “R’’s as basis for wider knowledge. Because the 
process of learning to read and to write will teach them how 
to use their own innate rationality effectively in all other 
fields also. 

Even financially, it is a practical proposition to open 
primary schools on the scale mentioned above and a secondary 
school for every, say, four villages. At least it can be tried 
in certain areas. It may be difficult to get the adequate 
number of teachers for such institutions from among the at 
present unemployed teachers. For this reason we have sug- 
gested to make of education an “emergency issue” and recruit 
all graduates for a village school for at least one year. If 
nations can think of compulsory military training and service 
in the army for a specified period of time, there can be no 
rational argument for not applying the same principle to the 
field of education as a precondition for rural or community 
development. To begin with any such community develop- 
ment before men are prepared for them is to put the cart 
before the horse; and they can be so prepared only through 
a process of education. 

The new graduates to be drafted into village educational 
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programs for one year will lose nothing, but stand to gain as- 
much as they will benefit others. These students should first 
undergo an orientation course before going to the villages to- 
equip them for” the tasks in a’ wider sense than merely School- 
teaching. Because villagers are not children. And to teach. 
them, a teacher would have to feel, and make the villagers. 
feel, that he belongs to the village and has become part of 
it, indeed an important part. Such young men can help a 
good deal in the multiple development of the village com- 
munity. But in al? such programs, any attempt to indoctri- 
nate people or overawe them with one’s greater knowledge 
should be carefully avoided, because it would only reinforce 
them in their traditional attitude of blind faith and accept- 
ance of authority. The aim of their education, on the con- 
trary, should be to give them self-confidence and self-reliance- 
and awaken their thinking capacity, to help them to help: 
themselves and make them fit, by learning to develop their 
own communities, to play their part in giving India a demo- 
cratic government of the people and by the people. 
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